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PREFACE 


When the Subcommittee on Technical Assistance and Related 
——— filed its report on May 7, 1956, it was pointed out that an 
on-the-spot survey of the programs in Africa still remained to be con- 
ducted. In view of the increasing importance of this huge continent 
in international affairs, such a survey was regarded as essential to the 
completion of the study authorized by Senate Resolution 214 (83d 
Cong.) and subsequent resolutions (S. Res. 36 and S. Res. 133, 84th 
Cong., and S. Res, 162, 84th Cong.). 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Near Eastern and African 
Affairs, I therefore undertook, from September 4 to October 18, to 
examine the operation of United States aid programs in 13 countries 
of Africa. One of my principal objectives was to discuss Africa’s 
many problems not only with ———- officials at all levels, but also 
with private individuals in all walks of life, in order to ascertain the 
point of view of the people themselves. 

The present report embodies the results of this study mission. It 
is submitted in the hope that it will be useful to other members of the 
subcommittee in preparing their final report, and in the evaluation of 
the United States aid programs by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I was accompanied on my visit to Africa by Dr. Alwyn V. Freeman 
of the staff of the Committee on Foreign Relations. His assistance 
was very valuable and I wish to take this opportunity publicly to 
express my high appreciation of it. 

A detailed itinerary, together with an accounting of dollar and 
counterpart expenses incurred on the mission, is included in an ap- 

endix to the report. All sums referred to in this report are given 
in United States dollars, unless otherwise indicated. 


THeroporE Francis GREEN. 
Fesruary 21, 1957. 
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ECONOMIC AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN 
AFRICA 


1. Inrropuctory ComMENT 


To a considerable degree the problem of American aid to Africa, 
and the larger problem of our foreign policy toward this immense 
continent, involve difficulties and dilemmas not exceeded anywhere 
else in the world. These difficulties are almost as diverse as the 
countries comprising it—a continent which, apart from some few 
exceptions, is rushing toward world political stature. It is a con- 
tinent which long since has assumed global importance economically. 
This importance, to be sure, will increase. But the drive toward 
political independence is gaining momentum at a rate which is un- 
paralleled for what are still largely primitive communities. 

Africa may very justly be described as a continent in ferment, and 
the description is dandle apt for those areas which are only now 
emerging from tutelage, as for those which have already acquired 
independence. It is a continent which will not be satisfied with con- 
ditions now prevailing, a continent which is planning for the future 
to a remarkable degree. 

Our policies toward Africa have failed to keep pace with these 
developments, or indeed, to anticipate their relentless sweep. Al- 
though what we have done in certain areas is to be commended, on the 
whole we have given insufficient attention either to the needs of this 
great region or to our own important stake in its future. Particularly 
in respect to the dependent overseas territories (DOTS) our basic 
outlook and approach should be reviewed. Despite the obstacles 
which exist in these territories to effective programing—many of 
which will be noted in this report—it will not do to defer our planning, 
or the offer of either development or technical assistance to some 
future uncertain date when independence is attained. If we do, the 
inevitable economic and social gaps which exist will invite action on the 
part of those whose primary interest is other than the preservation 
of human freedom. 

Yet we cannot formulate a responsible policy or policies toward this 
part of the world unless we first determine what our own objectives 
are to be. These objectives are not necessarily identical for all areas 
in Africa. In some, requirements of security may demand that em- 
phasis be placed on military assistance. In others, this factor may 
be nonexistent. Whereas general development assistance may be 
needed in some, technical assistance alone may suffice in others. To 
cite examples, although the economy of Ethiopia could be made self- 
sufficient, the country is greatly underdeveloped. What is needed is 
technical assistance, ome the American program for Ethiopia is 
properly confined to that kind of aid. Liberia is in a similar situa- 
tion, with its existing and potential resources. On the other hand, 
Libya is an area with hardly any wealth and its needs are manifold. 
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So, our program there should be necessarily broader in scope, and be- 
cause of the inability of the country to sustain itself, this program 
will, in our own interest, have to be continued for the foreseeable 
future. 

These considerations point up a second major deficiency in our 
African aid programs: the lack of a clear conception as to how we 
can help the peoples of Africa advance their well-being. In part, 
this is due to the uncertain political phase through which many of 
these countries are now passing. In part it is due to the resistance met 
in some of them to American aid, a resistance related to the factor 
just mentioned. 

On the other hand, in several areas where our Government had un- 
dertaken to provide desired assistance, it was disturbing to find that 
we were unable to supply the necessary technical personnel. There 
would seem to be something amiss in an administrative performance 
which produces this result. 

Fundamentally, the interests of the United States are of an economic 
and strategic as well as humanitarian order. It is for us to convince 
the Africans that their aspirations will be best served by their free 
association with the rest of the free world. But the techniques for 
accomplishing these goals may differ depending upon the stage of 
development reached in a given country, and its degree of political 
maturity-—that is, whether it is still wholly dependent, whether it is 
in a transitional period, or whether it enjoys complete autonomy. 

In territories bordering the Sahara, a further element complicates 
the picture. There we have sought to ride two horses, championing 
independence while simultaneously seeking to maintain a close alliance 
with the mother countries. To perform this feat requires a kind of 
wizardry few governments possess. Recent events afford small room 
for complacency over our success in accomplishing it. 

Africa is a highly complex area. There is nothing simple about its 
racial, economic, or social elements or, for that matter, about its topog- 
raphy. There are many problems, many differences and many factors 
which militate for disunity even within the national groupings. 
Boundary lines which arbitrarily divide racial units must also be 
reckoned with. Nor are the political pulsations emanating from this 
land mass always easy to understand. Sometimes a position ostensibly 
taken by a particular government will be misleading or unintelligible 
unless interpreted with a due regard for the practical considerations 
underlying its policy. To give one example: it is impossible to eval- 
uate accurately the appearance of solidarity with Egypt, which the 
Sudanese Government manifested not long ago in the Suez dispute, 
without remembering that the 20 million pounds of currency which 
circulates in the Sudan is Egyptian, and that it is of considerable 
importance to the Sudanese that this currency be redeemed by the 
issuing government. Likewise certain evidences of pro-Egyptian sym- 
pathies by officials of the Libyan Government may or may not be 
explainable by their interests in the Egyptian economy or by the fact 
that numerous administrative positions in Libya are filled by Egyptian 
civil servants who are paid by both governments. 

More disturbing is what I view as a serious error in our Nation’s 
policy toward Ethiopia. The Ethiopian Government has been most 
cordial to the United States, and has given many evidences of its 
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friendship. It was one of our staunchest allies in the Korean war. 
Yet we are in grave danger of jeopardizing this valuable association 
by what the Ethiopians regard—rightly or wrongly—as the almost 
cavalier and shortsighted fashion in which we have treated Ethiopia 
under our military assistance agreement. They have considerable 
difficulty understanding why we make generous grants to countries 
which have frequently opposed us in world councils, and yet are so 
niggardly toward nations which have consistently shown us their 
friendship. Our offer to assist in constructing the Aswan high dam 
for Egypt was bewildering to the Ethiopians—and some other coun- 
tries—as placing a premium on noncooperation. 

These are some of the principal impressions I have drawn from a 
6-week study of our various aid programs in Africa, during which 
time I visited 13 countries. 


29. NATIONALISM AND Re.aTep PROBLEMS 


Throughout most of Africa one is impressed with the tide of 
nationalism which runs strongest in the north, west, and central 
regions, and somewhat less so in the remainder of the continent. 
Several nations in Africa have recently won their independence and 
are confronted with the usual problems which such independence 
brings in its wake. Others are eagerly anticipating the day when 
they, too, shall acquire complete control over their destiny. The Gold 
Coast is to become independent of the United Kingdom on March 6 
of 1957. Independence movements elsewhere of more or less in- 
tensity are already of sufficient importance to compel benevolent 
changes in the policies of the mother —P or at least so that they 
can no longer be dismissed as inconsequential. 

Probably the two most enlightened administrations of any colonial 
territories of Africa have been the Sudan (before it acquired inde- 
pendence) and the Belgian Congo. 

Rarely in Khartoum does one hear any bitterness or resentment 
against the former British administration. It left the Sudanese with 
a tradition of law enforcement, a competent. public administration, 
and an excellent educational system, including a great university. And 
beyond this, it initiated an agricultural development plan—the Gezira 
canalization scheme—which is the foundation of most of the Sudan’s 
present economic progress and future potential. 

The Belgian Government’s administration has been of a somewhat 
different—though nonetheless progressive—order. It is a benevolent 
paternalism designed to blunt the impulses toward national inde- 
pendence by anticipating and satisfying those demands which usually 
stoke the fires of nationalism. 

In many other dependent territories where independence is not yet 
an issue substantial autonomy has been granted in the conduct of local 
affairs. We may be on the threshold of a sharp about-face in French 
policy with respect to its colonial holdings south of the Sahara. It is 
quite apparent that some serious doubts are arising in France as to 
the desirability of retaining responsibility for the development of 
areas which have in the past contributed something to enhance French 
prestige, but which in bald reality served principally as drains upon 
the French budget. These doubts are coming to be shared not only by 
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the man in the street, but also by French officials. Evidence in point 
is furnished by a series of articles published last year in the popular 
magazine Match by Jacques Cartier, which suggest very oaey that 
it would be in the French national interest to cut its central African 
holdings adrift. Such articles would have had a very cool reception 
a few years back. Today they reflect a rising sentiment of the French 
ublic, and to some degree of French officialdom, that the billions of 
rancs poured into West and Equatorial Africa could be put to better 
oe than to support dubious political-economic ventures away from 
ome. 


3. Scorn or Unirep States Economic Aip ProcramMs In AFRICA 


In comparison with our Government’s overall program of women 
economic aid, the amount budgeted for Africa has been very small, 
both in proportion to the funds allocated, as well as in relation to the 
size and accelerating importance of that continent. Of a total sum of 
approximately $1,546.7 million? appropriated for fiscal year 1957, it 
is estimated that somewhat less than $25 million will be allocated to 
Africa, or 1.6 percent of the total. Here, as elsewhere throughout 
this report, all program sums referred to are given in United States 
dollars, unless otherwise indicated. 

The following table shows the distribution of sums provided under 
the current program: 


[In dollars] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1 1957 toMar. 31 








a i a i Nae ln gle ae 18, 892 5, 000 
ES SEE EY STE AREER ESOT Fe EN SRD ER EAS Sb MEETS SS mS 920, 180 50, 000 
Ri ctbbh Md date ide sdsschihithehiiees onnntis abimacadhabcsetunsenangbonmle 6, 962, 369 400, 000 

die AiletE okie Reinitvinsnkhe cts dnced sintavadg ncmtilamenaennmeenniieaeihes 2, 923, 156 | 287, 000 
RMI PORTINUEIO i iidinciecendscacventascscnincasnnshhbdeleiebebbiabaeiee 19, 003 5, 000 
a lh lca ere ae 1, 781, 695 300, 000 
Nh 2h nn sensidns cach tnandsnnniccddsndgdscteesout Vendsbensidab ued 7, 641, 269 | 670, 000 
UN CNONG: RONIOU INGE oo 6s Saba bk a cumin gdaiemdtdenaniieiiebintyat bactaddpe 70, 033 | 15, 000 
Hh. csc adibicdin Calcd taadimateemmoe Senndneadamibenakadmerneendaninarere 60, 240 15, 000 
Raich a hock th thi nichindcbwidiiticcsbnbid sean docuuiak el back eibabtiees 16, 940 12, 000 
en a er et eh 20, 413, 777 | 1, 759, 000 


1 Includes reallotments in fiscal year 1956 of prior year’s funds deobligated in fiscal year 1956. 


As of March 31, 1956, Africa had received since 1948 a total of 
approximately 738 millions of dollars in United States assistance, 


2This sum does not include $17 million in funds earmarked for technical assistance 
programs of the United Nations and the Organization of American States. 
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including loans in the amount of $191 million from the Export-Import 
Bank. The cumulative totals, by countries are as follows: 


Cumulative summary of United States assistance to Africa 
(Through Mar. 31, 1956, unless otherwise noted] 










{In thousands] 
Overseas 
| Strategic | develop- Develop- 
jand basic} ment European |Technical|) ment Export- | Total, 
| mate- fund fund coopera- | assist- | Import | United 
rials ! (special tion ance Bank States 
reserve 
fund) 
Belgian Congo. ...........-..- $1, 550.0 |$17,073.0 |........-..- Se Dn Esch $18, 756.9 
Britwn Africas. ............... 51, 602.0 S, O67. @ f.. sd 2stes 1, 638.0 |2$4, 964.0 |........_- , 841. 
IG BRIG. on cadens <akien 32, 347.0 | 29, 472.0 | $297, 670.6 1, 210.2 | 2 4,933.3 |......._.- 365, 633. 1 
Somalia (Ex-Italian Somali- 

MONOD 55. tes emt a esis nla ane lili aids | Gbiin as eiidaute i 3300.0 |........-- 1, 036. 2 
Portuguese Africa.._........- ; cel $17,000.0 | 21,791.0 
Ethiopia and Eritrea Lovdlethwbockiafesehsdcubs Wesdanbcudcn | SPOON Neaneeaeles 3,000.0 | 15,351.0 
RE. «oc ccnocspgenetancanes ieblnupeieces winesibaninh<beibenl) Eanes 21, 350.0 | 28, 997.0 
WE to omclteenes G, Ge © foc cccns 8, 075.0 
Egypt ® 545% 21, 667.0 | 40,000.0 }...-..-..- 61, 667.0 
DAN onde cae cen bat nnn conus ossgnn see tnmndenecs beogphiew nian lsgehtddatt ities entae a cee 
Union of South Africa....___. | poet nendualduachduntilachntawklcecbhaasath an nieE aaa 149, 685.0 | 149, 825.0 

ROU oso e he oceee 90, 269.0 | 55, 182.0 297, 670.6 | 53,619.3 | 55, 197.3 |191,035.0 | 737, 973.2 


eae 1948 to Dec. 31, 1955, from report to Senate Subcommittee on Minerals and Materials, May 2, 


2 Local currencies made available through sec. 550 surplus agricultural commodity sales. 
3 Figures as of June 30, 1956. 


In addition to Egypt (which was not visited on this study mission) 
the only African country to receive straight economic aid or “develop- 
ment assistance” is Libya. The Libyan Government received from 
the International Cooperation Administration and its predecessor 
agencies $3 million in fiscal year 1955 and $5 million in fiscal year 
1956. Seven million dollars has been programed for fiscal year 
1957. All of this aid has been on a grant basis, supplementing 
special funds made available by the United States Government. Cur- 
rently, the remaining programs in Africa are primarily concerned 
with technical cooperation. The only independent countries of Africa 
which are receiving neither development funds nor technical assistance 
under our aid program are the Sudan and the Union of South Africa. 
The latter, however, has had a loan from the Export-Import Bank. 

In the past, assistance to the newly independent states of Tunisia 
and Morocco has been made available as a part of the assistance to 
France. This, of course, is the procedure which is still followed in 
respect to United States assistance to dependent overseas territories 
(DOTS). In Africa, that assistance began in 1948 under the Euro- 
pean recovery program as a part of assistance to countries in Europe. 
Today it is still extended under agreements with the mother country, 
and can only be made available to such territories and for such pur- 
poses as the mother countries may wish to designate. 
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I shall have occasion later in this report to point out some of the 
disadvantages and handicaps inherent in this procedure, so far as 
improving the well-being of the local population is concerned. Until 
1954, apart from limited amounts of technical assistance, most of the 
aid from the United States went to finance development projects in 
such fields as transportation and power and was in the form of loans 
or grants. Today the emphasis in the dependent territories has 
shifted over to technical cooperation with varying degrees of support 
from the home countries. In the fiscal year 1956, technical assistance 
was furnished in the following amounts: $1.8 million for Liberia; $5 
million for Ethiopia; $2 million for Libya (in addition to $5 million 
for development assistance), and $1.2 million for the dependent 
overseas territories of the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Uganda, Somalia, and 
the Central African Federation. 

The character of the United States program in the dependent areas 
necessarily differs from that in the independent territories, in view of 
the substantial assistance furnished by the metropolitan countries. 
Primarily, our aid is designed to supplement that assistance in fields 
where we have shown we possess unique qualifications and experience. 
Its principal contribution is in agricultural extension education, 
technical and vocational training and transportation, for which the 
need is widespread throughout most of Africa. 

So much for the general nature and scope of our African aid pro- 
grams. Its operation in each of the principal countries visited will 
now be considered. 


4. Tue INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 
A. TUNISIA 


Tunisia acquired political independence from France on March 20, 
1956. However, the economic bonds between the two countries are 
so deep-rooted and extensive that some time may elapse before the 
Tunisian Government will enjoy the degree of freedom in action usu- 
ally exercised by independent nations. For example, during the years 
following World War II, France underwrote an extensive develop- 
ment program by means of 25-year, low-interest (114-percent) credits. 
Most of the Tunisian public debt of over $228 million is owed to 
France. Government loans in the franc equivalent of more than $334 
million were provided for capital expenditures during the period 
1949-53, and an additional expenditure of $204 million will have been 
provided by 1957. At the same time, French private and official 
investment during recent years has averaged from $55 million to 
$69 million yearly, whereas non-French investment has been negligible. 

A loan of $45.7 million which was granted by France for the forth- 
coming year will be devoted to the expansion of water resources, 
additional schools, improved communications, and enlarging the in- 
dustrial capacity of the country. On the other hand, direct bilateral 
trade agreements between the United States and Tunisia are impeded 
by the terms of the Economic and Financial Convention of 1955 be- 
tween France and its former protectorate, because of the requirement 
of French approval to any such agreements. Private French invest- 
ment has been encouraged, while American business interests have been 
deterred by both tariff rates and the shortage of dollar exchange. 
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There are some signs, however, of the desire of Tunisia to reduce its 
dependence upon France. One such manifestation was its direct 
request to the United States for a grant of surplus agricultural 
products. 

These facts necessarily color the nature and degree of any aid pro- 
gram to which the Tunisians themselves might wish to contribute, 
not only because of the support given by French funds to the Tunisian 
budget, but also because of the limitations which repayment of these 
amounts impose upon budgetary freedom. Still, it would be error to 
assume that this situation will not change and to fail to make provision 
for Tunisia’s requirements in our planning. 

There has been no official aid program of any kind directly admin- 
istered by the United States Government in Tunisia. We have, how- 
ever, allocated to the French Government (under the French aid 
program) about $1.6 million for the development of the Medjerdah 
Valley reclamation and flood-control project. This fund was admin- 
istered by the French authorities until the internal autonomy of 
‘Tunisia was recognized on June 3, 1955. It is doubtful if the Tunisian 
public at large is aware of the American contribution, inasmuch as 
the French made no particular effort to publicize the source of the 
funds. The sums made available provided for irrigation installations 
covering some 11,175 acres of land and 11 demonstration farms. 

Tunisia’s major problems, in addition to the public debt load, are a 
submarginal standard of living with an expanding population; scar- 
city of investment capital due to lack of confidence in the country’s 
future since independence ; consecutive poor harvests in the eae years 
(which the United States has sought to alleviate by furnishing 45,000 
tons of surplus wheat); and heavy unemployment—10 percent of 
the population being without work. What is needed is a degree of 
industrialization which would permit Tunisia to process its own im- 
portant resources of iron, phosphates, and foodstuffs, without being 
dependent upon France or some other country for that purpose. and 
being compelled to purchase the finished product at a greatl increased 
cost. Considerable expansion in the fishing industry would also im- 
prove the economic picture. 

A virtually untapped source of foreign exchange in Tunisia is the 
extensive Roman ruins at Carthage and Dougga, many of which are 
in an excellent state of preservation. This attraction could be the 
basis of an important tourism program. Our future plans for techni- 
cal cooperation in the country might well take into account the feasi- 
bility of providing assistance in the development of tourism. 

Tunisia has a dire need for economic and financial aid. Given the 
necessary material and moral encouragement this new nation could 
exert a salutary influence in North Africa. While its present orienta- 
tion seems to be favorable to the West, the future attitude of the 
pretation will, of course, be influenced by the position which the 

Jnited States takes in its relations with other Arab and African 
nations. Here as elsewhere in Africa, American policy is at the cross- 
roads. In some areas our prestige remains high. tn others, it has 
diminished, along with an ebbing regard for the West in general. 
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From the standpoint of United States policy, Libya is one of the 
most critical areas 3 aes se sollinoanbend-abeatngies tebitlee 

Our program in Libya is primarily mili and strategic; but no 
far behin in importance is the effort we are one to help the 
Libyans achieve a viable economy. The continued availability of the 
American airbase at Wheelus Field—to say nothing of the western 
orientation of Libya’s policies—may ultimately depend upon the ex- 
tent to which we can aid the Libyan Government to raise its people’s 
standard of living, and to. make the nation pee 2 

The task is a staggering one. Libya’s resources are pitifully inade- 
quate, and its needs are enormous. Few places in Africa have a more 
acute shortage of necessary technical experts, professional talent, or 
general educational facilities. Only one institution of higher learning 
exists (at Benghazi), and it is attended by only 80 students. If ever 
there were a place for the application of our educational exchange 
program, Libya is that place; but at present there are a mere six 
graduate students from Libya studying as agriculture exchangees in 
the United States. Useful as it would be to increase radically the size 
of this program, even more so would be furnishing to Libya of out- 
side instructors and professional training aids. American assistance 
of this kind to Libya has been handicapped, however, by the necessity 
of providing personnel familiar with the Arabic tongue. Our mis- 
sion’s efforts to meet this need have been unsuccessful. Lacking its 
own trained civil servants and teachers, Libya has had to turn to that 
country whose language and administrative and legal system were 
more akin to its own: and that is neighboring Egypt. 

According to the best estimate there are approximately 1,000 
Egyptians employed by the Libyan Government in administrative 
positions, in the judicial system and in the schools. These officials re- 
ceive salaries from both the Libyan Government and Egypt, a situa- 
tion fraught with all sorts of political hazards. Because of their very 
numbers, their influence in Libya is strong; and in view of Egypt’s in- 
terest in Libya, it is not surprising that their activities are hardly 
calculated to benefit the American position in the country. They con- 
stitute a potential source of propaganda, violence, and sabotage against 
the Wheelus airbase; but the long-range menace is that they may ulti- 
mately destroy the fabric of good relations between Libya and the 
United States. There is substantial evidence that such has been the 
policy of the Egyptian Government, a policy which finds common 
ground with Soviet objectives. Contrary to what was our under- 
standing, the Soviet Union has been permitted to carry on anti-West 
information activities of a nature paralleling efforts by Egypt. 

Unfortunately, we are at a uuivantone in attempting to counter- 


act the broadcasts from Radio Cairo (which are received clearly) 
because the Libyans have denied us the right to use transmitters in 
Libya for other than the entertainment of American troops. The 


Voice of America’s signal from Rhodes—the best we have in the area— 
is too poor to be effective. 
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It seems evident that the most serious diplomatic —— faced 
by us in Libya is in Cairo, not Tripoli. It was Egypt which arranged 
for recognition of the Soviet Union by Libya, and it was Egypt which 
sought to embarrass the West by offering to sell arms to the Libyan 
Government. While there is some resentment in Libya at Egyptian 
attempts to dominate the country, Soviet diplomacy, assisted by the 
Egyptian Embassy in Libya, has had some success in affecting the at- 
titude of Libyan officials. 

In view of the nature and a of conditions prevailing in 
the Mediterranean area, we should try to understand the forces to 
which the Libyan Government is subjected and to realize the magni- 
tude of its task in keeping the country from going under. Without the 
support provided by the United Kingdom and United States assist- 
ance, Libya would soon founder. Left to its own devices it would 
probably retrogress to a subsistence level, and gravitate within the 
orbit of its eastern neighbor. These uncertainties are sufficient to ex- 
sar the meager interest of private investment capital in the country’s 

uture. 

The United States aid program in Libya consists of (a) technical 
cooperation, which involves mainly providing American technicians 
and their support: (6) contribution to the Libyan-American Recon- 
struction Commission (LARC) of development assistance funds and 
(c) relief wheat shipments. United States technical cooperation, 
which began in 1952 after Libya’s independence, has been increased 
from $1.4 million in that year to $2 million in the fiscal year 1955 and 
an estimated $2.4 million for 1957. Development assistance funds 
have increased from $3 million in 1954 to $5 million in 1955 and $7.4 
million in 1956. 

In addition to these funds, under an economic aid agreement signed 
in 1954, the United States has undertaken to contribute to LARC on a 
grant basis $40 million over a 20-year period for development proj- 
ects. This sum really represents the consideration paid to Libya for 
use of our airbase at Wheelus Field; but the funds from this and 
other development assistance sources are handled identically for de- 
velopment projects. No loan program is practicable for Libya in 
view of the economic and budgetary condition of the country. 

The Libyan-American Reconstruction Commission was created in 
1955 in order to make effective use of funds contributed by the United 
States and the Government of Libya for economic development. Its 
function is to develop, review, and scrutinize needed projects as well 
as their financial and economic aspects; it is not an action agency. 
Specialists of the United States mission participate in its decisions 
and the cooperation between representatives of the two Governments 
appears to be excellent. Pursuant to its recommendations a total of 
over $12 million has been made available for projects in agriculture, 
forestry, school facilities, health, public works, and banking. 

Our point 4 program has emphasized improvements in agriculture, 
water resources, health and education. The gradual growth of both 
the technical cooperation and the development assistance programs 
is reflected in the following table. 
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Annual cost of Libyan aid programs 














{In thousands of dollars] 
| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 
United States technicians.___.....-.--..-- $341.2 | $351.8 | $427.6 | $501.1 | $748.6 | $1,783.3 
To aiid Oh ae wae onndaieveresnbeotduaeten 16.0 61.0 52. 6 63. 2 81.7 
Contributions tojointfands. | 702 | = 987.2 | 1,017.6 | 800.0] — 836.9 524.8 
Development assistance (LARC funds) - _|------ a es 3,000.0 | 4,188.0 |.........- 
Webibe ss ONE Su at) ee eae 1,506.2 | 4,443.7 5, 896.7 | 1 2,389.8 
Administrative funds ?..............-.-.--]|-- iaiatiadioi’ } 293. 3 276. 1 223. 4 230. 0 220.0 
Technical support ?____---_-_-_--__-. | ar ee ene kee eel 166. 5 320. 9 110. 2 








1 Total development assistance funds are estimated for the 1957 fiscal year at $7 million. : ; 
2 Includes expenses of Office of Director and other divisions of the mission engaged in direction of the 
program. 


3 U. S. Government leased housing offices, equipment, etc. 


The pace of this growth is necessarily related to the financial ex- 
pectation of the Libyan Government under its agreements with the 
United States and the United Kingdom. A mutual assistance treaty 
with the United Kingdom provides for the payment of $334 million 
annually to the Libyans over a 5-year period. 

The United States Operations Mission has judiciously sought to 
stress gradual expansion of production while placing strong empha- 
sis on the training of Libyans for future activities. In this effort 
account has had to be taken of the limitations upon the absorptive 
capacity of the country instead of seeking to push ahead with a rapid, 
unrealistic program. 

A principal obstacle to effective utilization of development funds 
made available by foreign countries has been the inadequacy of Libyan 
Government staffs and facilities. Trained technical and adminis- 
trative personnel are simply not available. Consequently, much of 
our technical assistance funds has been used for the expenses of trained 
American personnel to oversee that the money allocated for various 
projects has been wisely spent. 

On the other hand, because of the administrative and political di- 
vision of the country between Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, the execu- 
tion of ordinary government functions entails much duplication, 
waste and budgetary difficulty. Forty-five percent of the Libyan 
budget is expended on government operations alone. An improve- 
ment in this situation would require constitutional reform which is 
unlikely in view of the difference of outlook, even antagonisms, ex- 
isting between the two provinces. 

Since 1954, the United States has met Libyan requests for surplus 
wheat to relieve famine conditions brought about by prolonged 
drought. Up to June 30, 1956, 57,200 tons had been allocated and an 
additional 25,000 tons will have been delivered during 1956. The total 
value of these shipments (under Public Law 480, 83d Cong.) is esti- 
mated at $11.5 million, which includes bagging and transportation 
charges. Local distribution costs are borne by the Libyan Govern- 
ment, The 25,000 tons delivered under the current program will reach 
more than one-half of the population. It amounts to furnishing 
about 22 pounds of wheat per person per month over a 9-month pe- 
riod, in other words, it is keeping from one-third to one-half of the 
peonle of Libya from starving. 

This assistance is being supplemented by the work of United States 
voluntary agencies. The Cooperative for American Remittances to 
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Everywhere (CARE), which had just commenced operations in 
Libya, will provide $1.9 million worth of surplus milk, cheese and 
possibly rice or cornmeal to an estimated 100,000 school children, 
10,000 orphans, widows and aged, and 6,800 hospital patients. There 
is satisfactory. cooperation between our operations mission and the 
work being done by CARE as well as by the several specialized: agen- 
cies of the United Nations (such as the World Health Organization, 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, and 
others) in the area. 

On the whole the manner in which our Libyan aid program has 
been administered has much to commend it. Among other things, 
effective use has been made of the facilities of the United States In- 
formation Service as an adjunct. to the technical assistance program. 
Through the means of pamphlets, signs.and audiovisual materials, in- 
formation as to health, sanitation, well drilling and livestock improve- 
ment has been disseminated to the people of various regions. It 1s sug- 
gested, however, that a more intensified effort might be made to re- 
cruit Arabic speaking personnel, which would relieve the Libyan Gov- 
ernment. of the need for relying heavily upon Egyptian officials. 

When consideration is taken of our Government’s widespread com- 
mitments around the globe, it might seem difficult to justify the exten- 
sive contributions which we have been making under our aid program 
in Libya, if it were not for the strategic and military considerations 
T have already mentioned. The continuation of this aid may. well be 
the determining factor in discouraging a drift. toward Soviet and 
Egyptian influence. 


Cc. THE SUDAN 


The outstanding characteristics of the newly independent. Govern- 
ment of the Sudan is its intense desire to remain independent of 
the influence of other nations, So deep is this desire to be free. of 
foreign entanglements of any kind that the Sudanese. until now have 
requested neither economic aid nor technical assistance from. the 
United States or any other government. They have preferred: in- 
stead to seek the help of the Technical Assistance Board of.the United 
Nations, although from time to time the American Embassy has been. 
asked to aid the Sudan in obtaining American technical experts in 
the fields of agriculture, central banking, and statistics. 

There is, therefore, no United States aid program as such in the 
country. As they acquire confidence that our motives are com- 
pletely noncolonial, the Sudanese may wish to ask us for a, limited 
amount of technical assistance. But they are most eager to attract 
foreign private capital, and are taking measures to make such inyest- 
ments appealing. 

This is a country with a bright economic future. Its.people.are 
solid, hard working, and progressive. It is unique among countries 
in the Middle East in the quality and maturity. of its civil service, a 
service which is distinguished not only by its integrity but by its 
experience. and. structural. capacity to govern the country. The 
Sudanese themselves recognize the benefits, which.50 years of British 
administration has provided them. As I have already. noted, it 
nurtured a deep respect for law. and order—at. least in the northern 


87674—57——-3 
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region of the country—and a basic educational system capped by the 
University of Khartoum. 

In contrast with Libya, it is a country which does not lack the 
means to sustain itself. With the aid of rainfall and irrigation, its 
land is being made fertile and productive; and more acreage is steadily 
being reclaimed under the fabulous Gezira canalization scheme. This 
project, which was conceived by an Englishman, utilizes the waters 
of the Nile in a network of gravity irrigation canals to feed over a 
million acres of farmland on which are grown cotton, sorghum, 
and other garden vegetables. Originally operated by private com- 
panies, the scheme is now under Government management. 

The project is one which ingeniously combines a kind of national 
landholding through compulsory rental from owners at a fixed rate, 
with private-enterprise tenancy in a manner which seems uniquely 
suited to the needs of the Sudan. The land thus rented by the Gov- 
ernment is allocated to individual tenant farmers (priority being 
given to registered owners), who receive 40 percent of the net pro- 
ceeds of their crop. The remaining shares of 40 and 20 percent are 
retained respectively by the Government and the Gezira Management 
Board, which provide seeds, fertilizers, supervision, and other neces- 
ge Man chy 

e result in the area affected by the scheme has been a revolution 
in the social and economic life of the country. A nomadic, desert 
existence has been transformed into a prosperous community civiliza- 
tion, assuring for the Sudan an enormous agricultural potential which 
will not be wholly realized for several generations. To bring it to its 
full fruition will, however, require extensive improvement in trans- 
eaten which is presently lacking, as well as a larger share in the 

ile waters. 

These favorable horizons are overcast with ominous clouds, both 
internal and external in nature. The most formidable political prob- 
lem confronting the Sudanese at the present time is the division which 
exists between the northern two-thirds and the southern one-third 
of the country. The northern portion, which is Arab in heritage, is 
more civilized and editieationally advanced; whereas the south has 
received little attention except from Christian missionaries. Racially, 
the disparity is complete, the southerners living as primitively as any 
indigenous people in Africa. Their dislike of the northerners was 
responsible for some serious riots in the south early in 1956. On the 
other hand, the north has determined to implant its culture, the Arabic 
language, and the Muslim religion on the tribes of the south, an am- 
bitious undertaking which will require long and patient effort to 
accomplish, even if it proves feasible. 

The second pare problem complicating the development and eco- 
nomic progress of the Sudan is its relations with Egypt, its northern 
neighbor. Here ingredients are brewing which have generally gone 
= when an appraisal is made of the Sudan’s position in foreign 
affairs. 

There is no question but that the Sudan could rapidly be brought 
to produce an exportable food pom: if it could take greater advan- 
tage of the Nile; but under the Nile waters distribution agreement of 


1929 (which, the Sudanese contend, failed to make adequate allowance 
for the future growth of their country) the Sudan has been limited 
to something less than 10 percent of the water in the river. Egypt 
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claims the right to the balance. Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
net result of the agreement is to reserve for Egypt almost the entire 
flow of the Nile during January 1 to July 15 (the low season) and to 
make the Sudan dependent upon stored water for irrigation. Since 
the amount of irrigation is thereby limited, the agricultural develop- 
ment of the Sudan by the Nile waters is limited also. 

The Sudanese have no special enthusiasm for the Aswan High Dam 
project proposed by the Egyptian Government. In fact they consider 
the project unsatisfactory purely from an engineering standpoint. 
Moreover, construction of this dam will result. in a ne up of the 
waters of the Nile, creating an enormous lake which would displace 
50,000 Sudanese citizens from their homes. And the Sudanese have 
made it very clear that they will not assent to the Aswan proposal 
until a satisfactory agreement. is reached on the division of waters, 
and Sudan’s interests protected. Such an agreement was a necessary 
condition which the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment attached to its approval of a loan for the project. 

But there is a further reason why the Sudan Government has been 
reluctant to concur in the high dam. This is the currency problem, 
The Sudanese monetary unit is the Egyptian pound—a carryover from 
condominium days. ‘Twenty million pounds of this currency circulate 
in the country, and the Sudan seems to have encountered some difli- 
culty in persuading the Nasser government to redeem it. Failure to 
redeem might produce something of a currency crisis for the Sudan; 
but until this issue is satisfactorily resolved there seems little chance 
of an agreement on the Nile waters. 

Although the industrial potential of the Sudan is modest the Gov- 
ernment is quite anxious to attract foreign industries, particularly 
American industries. This is attributable, first of all, to the desire to 
ease severe unemployment which presently prevails, as well as’ to 
conserve foreign exchange by manufacturing needed products which 
must be imported, a problem common to the other former colonial 

ossessions I visited. To this end, the Ministry of Commerce has 

ormulated a program of industrialization on the basis of the Sudan’s 
approved enterprises (concessions) bill of 1956. The program en- 
visages the attraction to the Sudan of industrial concerns in the 
fields of textiles, paper manufacturing, cement, sugar refining and 
vegetable oil, and gum arabic processing, It would be useful for the 
United States Department of Commerce to inform American investors 
of these industrial potentialities of the country. 


D. ETHIOPIA 


Unlike neighboring Sudan, Ethiopia has actively sought Western 
aid to develop its resources and improve the condition of its people. 
The country is only now emerging from centuries of phi politi. 
cal, and cultural provincialism, during which time ittle was one to 
further its economic progress. The absence of internal and external 
communications perpetuated a national isolation and impeded develop- 
ment of the country’s resources. 

These natural handicaps were further aggravated by the Italian 
occupation of 1936 to 1941, during which time the educated class vir- 
tually disappeared. Asa result there has been an insufficient number 
of technically trained personnel to administer the functions of gov- 
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ernment and to accomplish an expansion and improvement of the 
rich agricultural resources possessed by Ethiopia. Fortunately, the 

overnment, under the enlightened leadership of the Emperor Haile 
Selintie, is most desirous of improving living standards and the gen- 
eral welfare of the people and is taking what steps it can to that end. 
The process will involve an evolution of tribal patterns of cultural 
and economic intercourse, so that the problem is not merely to provide 
training in agricultural improvement and animal husbandry, but 
also to demonstrate to disunited communities why it is desirable to 
have this kind of improvement and to abandon primitive methods of 
farming and destructive water use and land practices. 

The primary obstacles to economic development are: (@) lack of 
trained personnel; (6) lack of adequate information on resources; 
and (¢) lack of institutions or government structure through which 
development programs can be operated. The absence of trained per- 
sonnel is a universal stumbling block no matter what the project under- 
taken. To give only one example: although a serious health and 
sanitation problem exists throughout the country, there is only 1 medi- 
eal doctor for every 400,000 people; and until 1956 there was only 1 
Ethiopian doctor in Addis Ababa. 

American educational institutions are making a significant contribu- 
tion to the training of professional personnel. At a luncheon given 
by a group of young Ethiopian officials I was impressed by the fact 
that 20 of them had been educated at various colleges and universities 
in the United States. I believe that an expansion of our educational 
exchange program in Ethiopia would be very desirable. 

It is to the solution of these problems that the United States effort, 
Which is limited solely to technical assistance, has been directed. The 
program got underway in 1952 under an agreement signed the pre- 
eéding year. In the early years major emphasis was placed upon 
education, first agricultural education, then general and industrial 
trades education. Now the emphasis is being gradually shifted to 
those projects which will have a direct effect on economic produc- 
tivity, particularly, agriculture. Starting with $800,000 in 1952, 
United States technical assistance for the fiscal year 1956 amounted 
t6 $3 million, in addition to administration costs of $185,000. In the 
4 years that the program has been operating, the total cash contribu- 
tion of the United States into a joint fund for cooperating services 
as amounted to approximately $5 million, which has been more than 
matched by a contribution of over $5 million on the part of the Ethi- 
opian Government. In addition to their joint cash contribution, the 
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Ethiopians furnish land, buildings, and local personnel. The esti- 
mated program for 1957 breaks down as follows: 


[In thousands of dollars} 











States IEG con- 
Tech- | Trainees| contribu- | Other | tributions 
Major field of activity nicians cost tions to costs | to cooper- | Total 
cost coopera- ative 
tive services 
services 
Agricultural and natural resources. --____- $505 $40 $96 $00 $316 | $1,047 
Industry and mining_---......-..--.....-- 92 18 22 15 33 180 
ER a stat sites one 4e abidkinnacaut 16 0 0 10 0 26 
Health and sanitation....................- 457 10 264 35 388 1, 14 
I esta igi 516 40 76 40 164 836 
Public administration __._...._---- Soa 60 18 0 15 0 93 
Community development. _-..-.........-- 0 0 0 0 0 0 
General (Eritrea, ete.) . wad 221 24 52 45 130 472 


Ni cl a iat ee ha a Mike 1, 782 150 510 250 1, 031 3, 723 


The agricultural education program illustrates the combination 
of:academic and practical methods which have been used to assist the 
Ethiopians. Wailer a contract with the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, a technical school has been established at. Jimma 
with a staff furnished by the United States. Its efforts are directed 
toward developing superior cattle strains, to improving the coffee 
yield, and to producing improved chicken farms. At the same time, 
50 demonstration teams throughout tlie country are used to acquaint 

planters with approved methods of processing coffee so that it will 
ring a better return on the market. Country livestock teams are also 
used to show the advantages of selective breeding. 

Establishment of the school at Jimma was essential because there 
were no natives trained sufficiently to cooperate with us in the agri- 
cultural program. It is an effective and economical operation which 
has the enthusiastic support of the Emperor. 

In addition to the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
contract, private contracting has also been used for development. of 
management procedures, as well as aeronautical training of Ethiopian 
pilots, mechanics, and supervisory personnel. There appears to be a 
teridency on the part of private contract groups to ehadidite themselves 
as independent of the policies of the mission, but this has not yet been 
productive of serious difficulties. 

One of the most notable achievements of American personnel in 
Ethiopia has been the road improvement program which is directed 
by employees of the United States Bureau of Public Roads working 
through and in conjunction with the Imperial Highway Authority. 
No United States funds have been utilized for this program, all finane- 
ing being provided by the Ethiopian Government. A total of $25 
million has been made available for road work, of which $5 million was 


obtained from a loan by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 





| 
| 
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In the utilities field, a positive contribution has been made by re- 
organizing the operations of the Ethiopian Power Co, under an appro- 
priate charter and rate structure. ith the guidance of technical 
assistance personnel, a Ministry of Education was organized in 1953 
and a 10-year plan developed for financing school facilities. American 
experts have worked in several other ministries, and at the specific 
request of the Government are currently engaged in a reorganization 
of the Prime Minister’s Council of Ministers. This activity has re- 
sulted in much favorable publicity for the United States. 

However, results are not so easily evaluated in other fields, princi- 
pally because most of our program in the initial years was of an edu- 
cational nature. A few false steps were made which have since been 
corrected. In commerce and industry, our program did not seem to 
strike a responsive chord. An initial effort to train Ethiopians was 
fruitless because none could be furnished by the Government for the 
purpose. A more appropriate program was adopted in its stead, con- 
sisting of a handicraft school and arts and crafts vocational centers. 
Graduates of these schools (there were 78 last year from the handi- 
eraft school) are now teaching handicraft on the outside. 

Because most of the technical assistance we have furnished in the 
first 4 years has had to be of a preparatory or educational nature, it is 
still too soon to assess the effect of the program on the Ethiopian 
economy. Many more years may elapse befdro local people will be 
ready to take over projects which were started in 1952 and 1953. 

From all indications, however, the Ethiopian program has been well 
administered, and is successful within the limitations imposed upon 
it by the conditions it faces. It has not sought to move too fast or too 
far and has about reached the level of Ethiopia’s present absorptive 
capacity. A larger program for the country would not be warranted ; 
and as more and more Ethiopian technicians become available, our 
own effort should then be tapered down. 

The relations between our operations mission and the Ethiopian 
Government are on an excellent basis, despite the open dissatisfaction 
expressed by the Emperor with respect to matters of military assist- 
ance. Yet this could well be the touchstone upon which continued 
harmonious relations with the Ethiopian Government depends. 

The United States has important military bases in other countries 
which promise to be somewhat hazardous, if not unreliable, in the kind 
of crisis now facing the West. I fail to see the advantage in continu- 
ing our dependency upon areas where our potential enemies may out- 
number our friends, especially when there are countries in the world 
which would warmly welcome our presence, and which could furnish 
terrain satisfactory for base purposes. I believe, therefore, that con- 
sideration should be given to ascertaining the feasibility of establishing 
such a base in Ethiopia, as an alternative to some one or more of our 
existing sites elsewhere. 


BE. SOUTH AFRICA 


The great national wealth of South Africa is so generally familiar 
as to require no comment in this report. It is one of the most advanced 
countries of the world, in which modern technology is used extensively 
in manufacturing, in mining gold, diamonds, uranium, manganese 
and iron, and in agriculture. There is, therefore, no United States 
aid program here either on a grant or on a technical cooperation basis. 
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Apart from some limited military assistance involving the use of a 
team of Air Force radar experts the only transactions which might be 
regarded as official United States aid consist of a few self-liquidatin 
loans by the Export-Import Bank to private companies for the devel- 
opment of uranium extraction. These loans have amounted to about 
$44.5 million since 1953. 

On the other hand, a number of American institutions are engaged 
in privately financed assistance programs, The Carnegie Corporation 
of New York provided funds during 1956 to send 5 South Africans 
to the United States and 2 Americans to South Africa. It has also 
sent selected United States sociologists to teach at the University 
of Natal’s Institute for Social Research. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in 1951 provided the Durban Medical School at Natal with 
$127,000 for a 5-year program to train nonwhite doctors. $150,000 
was granted by the Ford Foundation to the South African Institute 
of Race Relations to further its work. To the extent that the private 
foundations assume this function, just to that degree will United 
States Government action become less needed. 

Valuable technical assistance is likewise furnished to South A fri- 
can enterprises in connection with normal business operations. For 
example, Westinghouse Electric, instead of entering the manufactur- 
ing field through a subsidiary company in South Africa, has under- 
taieent research projects and planning for local capital, to assist in 
setting up manufacturing plants, with licensing and royalty arrange- 
ments between the American and South African companies. 

Nevertheless, despite the advanced economy of the country, the 
future is not free from anxiety. If racial tensions were to exceed 
the breaking point, serious economic disruption would take place, 
because native labor has been heavily integrated in South Africa’s 
major industries. At the same time, unless more native workers are 
brought into the country, its rate of expansion will inevitably be 
retarted Continuation of present Government policies seems to be 
risking this eventuality with disturbing overtones. 

Against the inexorable tide of nationalism and the gathering desire 
for improved social and political status elsewhere on the continent, 
the Union of South Africa has been pursuing a reverse course called 
“apartheid”. The avowed objective of this policy is to maintain a 
supremacy of the European white races over the native population. 

e in America may not fully realize that this is not merely a pro- 
am of racial segregation. It is a program calculated to suppress 
Sos rights of professional, economic, and social liberty without 
which an entire class must remain in an inferior Bowtie The sup- 
porters of apartheid attempt to justify the policy on the ground 
that complete intermingling of so-called Europeans and non-Euro- 
eans (the euphemistic description applied in the Union to white and 
black races) will result in the disappearance of the European white 
population, which is outnumbered by 4 to 1. 

f canines believe that this policy will succeed. Nor do I believe that 
such injustices as enforced abandonment of homes long owned, the 
prohibition against acquisition of title to real property, and the crea- 
tion of a lower class professional and economic group can fail to fan 
into flame the smoldering embers of resentment. Such efforts to turn 
the clock back are bound, I believe, ultimately to create conditions 
favorable to a tragic explosion. Faced with this unhappy dilemma, 





oN 
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America in setting the course of its policy toward South Africa must 
balance, on the one hand, its desire for friendship with the Union 
Government and its policy of noninterference in the domestic affairs 
of another nation with, on the other hand, its traditional interest in 
the preservation of human rights and freedoms everywhere. 


E. LIBERIA 


Liberia’s is primarily a rubber economy, which, like the Gold Coast’s 
cocoa crop agriculture, is highly vulnerable to world price fluctua- 
tions. It is an underdeveloped country, which is not self-sufficient in 
food, with inadequate roads, a high incidence of malaria, yaws, and 
other debilitating diseases, and vast areas of unutilized natural re- 
sources. Its people are 90 percent illiterate and there is an almost 
paralyzing lack of professional and scientific personnel, skilled and 
unskilled workers, and managerial personnel generally. Yet the 
future of the country holds much promise. Iron mining, with ore 
assayed at 60 percent or better, has become a major industry. Great 
timber reserves await transportation facilities. 

Such, in a nutshell, is the problem of Liberia’s needs, a country for 
which the United States has felt special responsibilities ever since 
emancipated slaves from America settled the western coast of Africa. 

United States aid to Liberia has sought to meet these needs by proj- 
ects in agriculture, health, transportation, cooperative education, and 
public housing. These projects are designed primarily to train Liber- 
ians in skills needed to raise their standard of living. The program 
is exclusively one of technical assistance, and its accomplishments, 
while limited by the funds made available, are, on the whole, very 
gratifying. 

Since 1944, when an American economic mission was established in 
Monrovia, a total of $12.6 million in aid has been furnished, most of 
this ($10 million) being provided in the past 8 years. A breakdown 
of program costs during the period 1952-56 is contained in the follow- 
ing table: 

Total cost, United States aid programs, 1952-56 

{Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 


a $iig 


Fields of activity 








Agriculture and natural resources 














phbcbiocuntdbbbesientones 215 273 | 431 315 317 
I I oe 116 372 19 106 112 
ee ee ihna Capon ccoctiesesicbheo bateeee 86 106 114 244 256 
Hieepeer eames sanitation s. .5ic5.s0.:--25c) ski sce ac ee 217 316 231 390 327 
i tacit nn Diien otcies cansetec Qlatgiigthecantnnjrd 94 145 212 498 559 
Pans Gemma eerMens «8 ns i Xe - -1 a. - 7 43 31 13 46 
Community development and housing ---_...........-...--.--- 10 30 101 36 33 
Miscellaneous and technical support -- week shee Shel 339 396 25 269 163 

PO aa cEe cc didadbsaancsnnecancnaenssuenet eters eshdiacinien il 1, 084 1, 681 1, 164 1,871 1, 813 





During the same period, the extent of the Liberian Government’s 
contribution was as follows: 
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Liberian Government’s contribution to aid program, 1952-56 
{In thousands of dollars] 











Calendar years 


Fields of activity 


Agriculture and natural resources .___..........-.---- 
Industry and mining 
"TI 5 bisa d ds dink $s ~ cng bbe 
Health and sanitation 
IE oho s cing nnd cknt Thenncinabatieenmelcaa 
Public administration. ......................-...-.--- 
Comr unity development and housing 
Miscellaneous and technical support 





There were no counterpart contributions inasmuch as Liberia uses 
only United States currency. 

United States loans to Liberia since 1948 have totaled $14.8 million 
(including $19.5 million provided under lend-lease for construction 
of the free port of Monrovia). Of this amount, loans extended by 
the Export-Import Bank have amounted to $21.35 million during 
1951-55, of which $1.35 million was for a water and sewage system, 
and $20 million for a road construction program which is not yet 
completed. 

The Government of Liberia sets aside 20 percent of its annual 
revenues for development purposes. A Joint Liberian-United States 
Commission for Economic Development plans, supervises, and eval- 
uates all development work. It has been an effective programing 
device. 

Major technical cooperation projects are now being conducted in 
agricultural experimentation and demonstration, forest survey, ma- 
laria control, rural health, transportation and education. All these 
programs are handicapped by the need for more trained Liberians; 
and several of them are such as to require their continuation over 
many more years to produce satisfactory results. 

The highway program is extremely important to the country’s 
future economic development, as the absence of roads not only limits 
the marketing of produce, but increases the price of rice and other 
staples to the consumer often by as much as several hundred percent. 
Adequate staffing of the Government’s highway division has been 
impossible because of the lack of trained Liberians. For this reason, 
the program could undoubtedly yse additional American road spe- 
cialists; yet I see little merit in increasing the funds available for 
that purpose until the United States can supply the personnel: re- 
quired, especially in view of the fact that six positions on the highway 
project remained vacant during 1956. 

Despite the generally satisfactory relations which have existed 
between our mission representatives and the Liberian Government, 
a number of points of irritation were noted. A principal source of 
complaint Deyn us has been the exasperating delays, as well as in- 
ability, on the part of the United States in furnishing technicians, 
particularly engineers. The Liberian need for this personnel is so 
pressing that its Government is being compelled to employ technicians 
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elsewhere than from the United States, four having been obtained 
from the Philippines. In view of the shortage of engineers in the 
United States as compared with the exportable surplus of this com- 
modity in the Soviet Union, the temptation to have recourse to Soviet 
technicians is not one that should be dimaiend lightly by our planning 
agencies. 

As just one of the consequences of our personnel deficiency, the entire 
police-training program has bogged down. Difficulty in recruitment, 
eee with security clearance procedures, has apparently hamstrung 
the project. 

i selien flaw in the general administration of the educational-ex- 
change program was revealed in conversations with Liberian officials. 
The International Cooperation Administration furnishes students 
from Liberia (as well as other countries) with $6,400 per year for 
study in the United States. After appropriate allowance for inter- 
nationa' travel, tuition, and books, this means that the grantee disposes 
of $4,180 or $11.45 per day for his living expenses. By contrast, stu- 
dents sent to the United States by the Liberian Government receive 
only $2,400 for their expenses. Our policy not only seems excessively 
liberal, but is calculated to kindle resentment as between students from 
the same country who may be doing the same kind of work in America. 
Moreover, inasmuch as no pay thus far received by a grantee returning 
to Liberia has exceeded $300 per month, the practice may tend to create 
a group of malcontents in their own country. Clearly this situation 
calls for corrective measures, 

No comment on Liberia would be complete without referring to the 
tremendous contribution of the Firestone Rubber Co. to the life and 
development of the country. Firestone has been a principal catalyst 
in the evolution of Liberia from a primitive, tribal society, toward a 
modern economy with the help of private capital. Almost 40 percent 
of the Republic’s tax revenues are derived from Firestone’s opera- 
tions, along with more than 70 percent of its exports. Its impact has 
permeated almost every phase of the people’s life. It is a heartenin 
example of the mutually profitable and beneficial relationship which 
can be achieved by good will and enlightened restraint on the part 
of both business and government. 

To conclude: the American aid program in Liberia, on the whole, 
has been successful. Its accomplishments are not only statistical, but 
visible. To cite a few examples: the country has increased its rice 
self-sufficiency from 90 to 95 percent in 2 years. Substantial increases 
have been realized in other agricultural products including cash ex- 
port crops of coffee, cocoa, rubber, and pa roduce. More dramat- 
ically, an entire marine fishing industry has been brought into exist- 
ence as a result of United States assistance in fish refrigeration 
processing. 

The scope of the program has been fairly well adapted to the coun- 
try’s capacity. But the pace of development has begun to quicken, 
and the point has now been reached where Liberia is not only ready 
for more technical assistance, but will need development funds to 
accompany progress in mining and other industries, 

In a very real sense much of Africa is watching closely the results 
achieved in Liberia and the degree to which American assistance is 
enabling the Liberian people to attain a viable economy. As a kind 
of American fosterchild, Liberia is more than another candidate for 
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economic aid, no matter how worthy. It is also a symbol of our coun- 
try’s willingness to support an underprivileged African people in 
their efforts to vindicate the democratic way of life, 


G. MOROCCO 


As is true of United States aid to Tunisia, assistance to Morocco, 
another former French protectorate, has come indirectly, through our 
aid program to France. While some of this aid was programed for 
French overseas dependencies, it is difficult to ascertain precisely how 
much was applied to Morocco. American aid has fallen into three 
principal categories : 

(a) Direct dollar exchange grants to importers of United States 
products, amounting to $84.5 million (of which $71 million was 
actually paid for in local currency), 

(0) Local currency aid grants amounting to $40 million, reimburs- 
able by Morocco to France. Part of this sum was expended by France 
on so-called “general areas of economic development”; the remainder 
was spent on projects specifically approved by the United States 
Government. 

(ce) Local currency loans of approximately $7.5 million. These 
grants were used for the following purposes: 

1. Basic raw materials, mining and farm equipment, transport, 

lubricants, and consumer goods____--._-.-------_---.-.-.- $71, 382, 153 
2. Unscheduled counterpart aid (1949-51) used for irrigation and 

drainage, railroads, roads and water communication, and oil 

prompectin 2) i Bn ark aetna 32, 228, 571 
3. Scheduled counterpart aid (1952) used for Massa irrigation ; 

project, Casablanca water and power, Djerada coal mining and 

water supply, and development of private industry (cellulose). 7, 649,000 

An important adjunct to United States aid has been the expendi- 
tures resulting from the establishment of American bases in Morocco. 
These have averaged about $58 million per year. They have had a 
stabilizing effect on the Moroccan economy, but cannot begin to solve 
the problem of Morocco’s underdeveloped condition. Although pre- 
dominantly agricultural—with 80 percent of the population living 
off the land—there are important mineral deposits, consisting of man- 
ganese, cobalt, lead, iron, coal and phosphates (of which Morocco is 
the world’s largest exporter). 

Thus, in contrast with the meager resources of Libya, Morocco has 
significant natural resources, which clamor for private capital. But 
such investment has been discouraged by a number of factors such 
as the lack of public order, lack of investment opportunities, foreign 
exchange controls, shortage of skilled labor and technicians, and 
inadequate tariff protection for new industries. 

Morocco is now in a period of transition, and the United States has 
a deep interest in the development of its economy. Because of grow- 
ing dissatisfaction among the Moroccans with the progress made here- 
tofore in the improvement of living standards, the future course of 
the country is largely dependent upon the development which the 
present government can achieve. I believe it is in our own interest 
to assist the Moroccans in this early period of independence, both by 
long-term loans, if need be, and by encouraging investment of private 
American capital. The resources are there. Financing is needed. 
Furthermore, our strategic interest in Morocco more than warrants 
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any contribution we can make to the stabilization of economic and 
political conditions. 

One such contribution would be the training of technicians and pro- 
fessional people. I found considerable interest among the Moroccans 
in our exchange of persons program, which is only now getting under- 
way. Provision is béing made for 15 Moroccans in 1957; but, in view 
of the great need for leader specialists, it may be desirable to provide 
for an increased program in 1958. 


5. Ap Programs IN THE DePENDENT Overseas Trretrortes (DOT) 
A. IN GENERAL 


Prior to 1954 aid to the African dependent overseas territories 
was tied closely to the European reconstruction program. As a conse- 
uence, its purpose was to Improve the economic position of Europe 
through development projects which would also increase exports. Lit- 
tle attention was given to the fundamental problems characteristic of 
underdeveloped colonial areas, such as inadequate food production, 
lack of a trained labor supply, and the absence of facilities for training 
native personnel. 

During the past few years metropolitan countries generally have 
come to recognize the need for facing up to these problems. In 1954 
the United States policy toward the dependent areas shifted away 
from development financing to the more limited objective of technical 
cooperation. In this new policy we have had excellent. cooperation 
from the United Kingdom in developing programs for British East 
and West Africa. There we have drawn on funds which included 
$5 million in sterling acquired as the result of the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities to the British in 1954 and 1955. Among 
other things, the United Kingdom program has included assistance 
for a western Nigerian agriculture project and training of African 
medical assistants in Kenya. France alone has failed to show inter- 
est in pursuing a technical cooperation program, divorced from a large 
development program financed by the United States. As of 1956, the 
French effort had shrunk to less than $20,000 per year. 

Throughout most of the United Kingdom's dependent overseas ter- 
ritories, United States aid has been characterized by delays and in- 
adequate action. This is partly attributable to the fact that program 
arrangements must be processed through the Colonial Office. Further 
disadvantages result from the fact that all preliminary negotiations 
and the decision on agreed projects are not handled between our con- 
sular officials and the local authorities of a dependent territory, but 
between the central International Cooperation Administration mis- 
sion and the metropolitan government. As a consequence, detailed 
information of the projects is often not available either in the files 
of our consulates, or in the archives of the local government itself. 
The Gold Coast program has suffered from the same cumbersome pro- 
cedure, although this factor will no longer be operative after inde- 
pendence is acquired next March. 

If there is to be a continuation of aid activities in such countries 
as Nigeria, for example, during the — prior to its acquisition of 
independence, it would seem advisable for our field representatives to 


have more direct liaison with Washington, rather than compelling 
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them to operate indirectly through a European office. Project selec- 
tion would then benefit by the active collaboration of those most fami- 
liar with local problems. It would have the further advantage of 
enabling our representatives to speak to the local officials with greater 
authority. 

B. KENYA (BRITISH EAST AFRICA) 


Since 1951, United States aid to British East Africa (Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika) has amounted to over $12.9 million in 
grants, loans, and technical assistance. In 1951 a grant of $1,680,000 
was made for one-half the cost of a road in Tanganyika. In 1952, a 
loan of $112,000 was extended by the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration from United Kingdom 10-percent counterpart funds for 
Kyanit stockpiling for the United States. In 1953 the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency entered into an agreement with the United Kingdom 
under which there was loaned for port-development programs in 
Kenya $5.6 million and in Tanganyika $1.03 million. 

Technical cooperation projects in the amount of $737,000 have been 
approved for East Africa since 1954. The projects provide for 40 
American technicians to assist in the fields of agriculture, technical 
education, research and health; but as of the date of my visit to Kenya, 
no technicians had yet appeared on the scene, although recruitment 
had been under way for considerably more than a year. This delay 
points up a serious weakness in our program in several African coun- 
tries: i. e., the excessive lapse of time—or sometimes even inability— 
on the part of American officials to furnish technical personnel after 
projects have been approved by the Governments concerned. 

The many obstacles to economic development found in east Africa 
such as poor agricultural yields, unreliable water resources, inadequate 
transport, or lack of training and education are comparable to those 
retarding progress elsewhere in Africa. For a time the terrorist 
activities of the Mau Mau in Kenya injected an acutely unstabilizing 
element into the country’s social and economic life. These activities 
have been virtually terminated, and law and order has once more 
returned. But the underlying frustrations and dissatisfaction with 
inferior status which gave rise to them, remain. Future difficulties 
may be expected in western Kenya where the native population, having 
learned the meaning of a higher living standard, now wish this for 
themselves. 

On the other hand, the agricultural development programs financed 
in part out of International Cooperation Administration funds appear 
to be making good progress. Moreover, in contrast to other dependent 
territories, there is a growing appreciation among non-governmental 
circles of the role being played by the United States in Kenya’s 
development. 

Considerable assistance of a voluntary nature has been contributed 
by United States missionary groups. The American Friends Board 
of Missions has been particularly active in Kenya, with a membership 
of over 26,000—an astounding figure when it is remembered that there 
are only 120,000 Quakers in the United States. One out of every 15 
schools in west Kenya is run by the board. The Friends African Mis- 
sion Hospital treated 14,000 patients in 1955. 
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All this work is much to the good, but it has brought new social 
problems in its wake; it has had an unsettling effect upon established 
tribal customs; and improvement in health has created additional pop- 
ulation pressures which have aggravated discontentment with a 
meager economic existence. It silieees once again the hazards in- 
herent in any attempt to improve the welfare of backward peoples, 
and the great care which must be taken in preparing our programs 
so as to avoid these pitfalls. America’s warm heart must be controlled 
by a cool head. 

C. THE BELGIAN CONGO 


The Belgian Congo is one of the most progressive areas in Africa 
today. This is due largely to the remarkable variety of its exportable 
agricultural products. Yet the Congo will remain underdeveloped 
for some time to come due primarily to inadequate transportation and 
a pressing need for education. Domestic market potential is also 
limited by the fact that 80 percent of the Congo’s Africans still live 
in primitive poverty. 

An attack on this problem is being made by the Belgian Congo Gov- 
ernment in a 10-year plan (1950-1960) envisaging a total expenditure 
of $962 million with annual rates of about $120 million. As is true 
of other dependent overseas territory programs, the United States 
aid to the Congo has been negotiated and administered entirely 
through our missions in the home country, in this case Brussels. 
Although at other posts this indirect system has had certain disadvan- 
tages, in Leopoildville the procedure appears to have proved satis- 
factory. 

Most of this aid is furnished through loans because of the strong 
financial position of the Belgian Congo, but a small amount of grant 
aid is provided for technical assistance. Since the close of 1953 
United States aid has been limited to technical assistance work on a 
share-the-expense basis between the two Governments. 

The American efforts have been designed to supplement and educate 
the substantial corps of technicians already developed by the Belgian 
Congo Government. Under the technical assistance program some 
of these technicians have been sent to the United States to study such 
matters as highway construction and to do agricultural and forestry 
research. 

Loans from Economic Cooperation Administration-Mutual Se- 
curity Agency funds to the Congo have amounted to $18.9 million, the 
first loan in 1950 ($1.5 million) being for the purchase of heavy road- 
building equipment. In 1951 a loan of $15.5 million was made to the 
Belgian Congo Government for overall development. At the present 
time the only technical assistance project in operation is one which 
began in 1954 on reclamation and irrigation. 

mI conjunction with the United States Information Service, mem- 
bers of the American consular staff at Leopoldville have been givin 
English lessons voluntarily to Africans. They have contribute 
generously of their time and effort. This would seem to be an excellent 
means of acquainting the local population with American ideas and 
ideals. It is a praiseworthy example which might well be followed in 
some of our other missions. 

I was much impressed by the innate artistic talent manifested by 
members of the native months in the Congo. In any future expan- 
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sion of our technical assistance program in the area, I believe con- 
sideration should be given to developing this talent as is now bei 
done on a small, private scale in TLeopaldville, and by a Frenc 
Mission school at Brazzaville. 

By a soundly administered benevolent paternalism, the Belgians 
have brought the Congo to a point where its inhabitants are now ex- 
pressing a desire to have some say in its political evolution. Pro- 
visions are being made for local elections. It is to be anticipated that, 
barring unforeseen developments, great economic and political strides 
will be made in the Congo during the next few years. This evolution 
will necessarily have a bearing upon the direction and scope of our 
policies in that area. 


D. FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Neighboring French Equatorial Africa presents an entirely different 
picture, being one of the poorest and most underdeveloped countries in 
the world. With but little fertile soil and few proven resources, it is 
plagued with the problems repeatedly encountered elsewhere on the 
continent, i. e., lack of trained workers, inadequate capital, poor trans- 
portation, and an unbalanced economy relying too heavily on coffee, 
cocoa, palm and cotton. Thus its economic prospects are rather de- 
pressing. 

At the present time United States aid to this colonial area (ad- 
ministered, of course, through funds allocated to France) consists of 
a combined program of economic aid and technical assistance amount- 
ing to $2.4 millon. This fund is being devoted to the development 
of livestock in the Tchad region, a project whose purpose is to build 
up the income of an impoverished area, to make fresh meat available 
at reasonable prices, and to create needed foreign exchange through 
export. In financial assistance $2.2 million is being provided for con- 
struction of an abattoir, well drilling and installation of an experi- 
mental ranch. By the end of the 1957 fiscal year the French and local 
governments will have made available over $7.5 million during the 
1953-57 period for the Tchad project. Progress in the venture is 
hardly such as to arouse national pride; for by early 1956 it had 
hardly gotten started, apparently because of the difficulty of coordi- 
nating fund allocations between Paris, Brazzaville, and the Tchad 
region. 

Des ite the natural disadvantages of the country coupled with the 
usual end trade and exchange controls, prospects for future private 
investment may be improved should pending operations of the Bethle- 
hem and United States Steel Corp. in the exploitation of manganese 
and iron ore deposits prove successful. 


E. THE GOLD COAST 


On March 6, 1957, the Gold Coast will acquire its independence 
from the United Kingdom. It is, therefore, a country in the final 
hases of a transition from colonialism to control over its own destiny. 
Since 1954 it has had an all-African government and almost complete 
control over its internal affairs. 
Many of the weighty problems which the new nation will face in the 
future are linked to the fact that the Gold Coast has been primarily 
a one-crop economy, most of its income being derived from cocoa. 
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This necessarily has meant that needed programs of school and road 
construction, welfare work, water — and other rural and urban 
facilities must be dependent upon the course of world cocoa prices. 
The depression in the cocoa market in 1955 compelled the Government 
to restrict its development program, and its financial situation will be 
subjected to further strains after March 6. Certain fixed operating 
expenses of the Government such as the organization of a Foreign 
Service and assumption of defense costs formerly borne by the British 
Government will also increase the burden on the country’s budget. It 
seems highly likely, therefore, that the Gold Coast will require some 
degree of assistance from abroad during the period immediately fol- 
lowing independence, both for community development and for the 
expansion of important agricultural and mineral resources. This 
assistance could well take the form of long-term, low-interest loans. 

There have been four United States aid projects in the Gold Coast 
since 1948, amounting to a total cost of approximately $1.8 million in 
grants. No loans have been made, nor are any pending. 

Of the four projects, the most important is a direct Economic Co- 
operation Administration grant of $1.4 million in 1951 for work on the 
Achiasi-Kotoku rail link between Takoradi and Accra. This is an- 
other instance, commonly found on this survey, of insufficient publicity 
being given to the American contribution. The people generally were 
unaware of United States participation, as hardly any mention was 
made of it until the railway was open. 

A number of other programs have already been completed. 
In 1952, Economic Cooperation Administration funds provided 20 
graders and 12 tractors with spare parts for road construction and 
maintenance at a total cost of $385,000. An investment opportunity 
survey made in 1954 under a private contractor involved an expendi- 
ture of $18,790 in addition to $9,240 in counterpart distribution. The 
remaining grant for $3,850 (balanced by a comparable sum in counter- 
part) financed a leader grant visit to the United States in 1955. Under 
the educational-exchange program, about 10 grantees are being sent to 
the United States annually. 

At the present time there are no United States aid programs in 
operation in the Gold Coast. Three have been approved but have not 
yet been initiated. One program provides for a land-planning and 
soil-conservation team of eight Americans in the northern territory, 
at a dollar cost of $306,449, which is more than matched by the counter- 
part contribution. Another is for the treatment of livestock blood 
diseases at an estimated cost of $57,000 in International Cooperation 
Administration funds, and $29,000 in counterpart. 

The third project is for a team of seven mechanical engineers from 
the United States to supervise field units under the rural-community 
development program of the Gold Coast Government. The total cost 
is estimated at something over $1 million, of which the United States 
share is to be $372,000. This third project is badly needed for its 
training value and promises to be a most productive form of technical 
cooperation. It contemplates the construction of small bridges and 
drains. Unfortunately, no American engineers have yet been sup- 
plied, although a year and a half has elapsed since the program was 
aereed to between the Colonial Office and the United States. The Gold 
Coast has set aside its contribution, but we are in the mortifying 
position of having fallen down on our agreement. Although recog- 
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nizing that the universities with whom this work would be contracted 
may be having difficulty in supplying candidates, nevertheless, a delay 
of this kind in implementing completed negotiations is clearly ex- 
cessive even allowing for the requisite security checks. 


F. NIGERTA 


The Federation of Nigeria is the largest of the British Dependent 
Territories with an area four times that of the United Kingdom and 
a racially homogeneous population of over 32 million. The country 
is in the process of sweeping constitutional revision, involving a trans- 
fer of political power from British to locally elected representatives. 
Under the latest constitution adopted in 1954, it acquired a federal- 
regional form of government. Increased self-government, to which 
all major political parties are committed in Nigeria, will probably 
emerge from the 1957 constitutional conference. Eventual inde- 
pendence is on its way; the only uncertainty is the date. 

As of 1956, some 10 United States aid projects had been approved, 
relating to livestock disease control, water conservation, manual train- 
ing, and irrigation practices. These projects contemplate a total 
United States commitment of approximately $700,000, of which $500,- 
000 will be expended in the development of land resources and agri- 
culture. Thus far our Nigerian aid program has proved one of the 
least satisfactory in its implementation of all those which I examined 
in Africa. Principally, this is because there has been so much delay 
in getting it started. In fact, although considerable time has elapsed 
since it was approved, virtually no progress has been made. 

When Premier Awolowo visited the United States in March of 1956, 
the International Cooperation Administration agreed to furnish 10 
technicians for the purpose of surveying and advising on the western 
region’s educational and agricultural problems. Only two had ar- 
rived and completed their assignments by the time I reached Lagos. 
Although local officials are aware of the difficulties the International 
Cooperation Administration has encountered in recruiting suitable 
personnel, our failure to perform as promised has naturally created 
some doubt among these officials as to the ability of the United States 
to perform its commitments. As already noted, this situation in 
Nigeria is not unique. 

ne of the basic needs of Nigeria is education and training, not only 
in administrative but in professional fields. Our educational ex- 
change program has not reflected this need. To some extent the 
appeal of the program has been compromised by a tendency on the 
part of the British colonial officialdom to discriminate in favor of 
students educated in the United Kingdom. ‘The permanent under 
secretaries in the Nigerian ministries commonly are British civil serv- 
ants. Their inclination to disparage American education has been so 
marked that the Minister of Labor was required to intervene on sev- 
eral occasions in order to obtain employment for qualified Nigerians 
educated in the United States. 

Nevertheless, I believe it is important that the program be ac- 
centuated and that appropriate planning be made to increase the 
facilities which will be needed when independence is acquired. 

The need for trained technical personnel is nowhere more acute 
than in connection with truck and automobile maintenance. Due to 
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the iack of maintenance facilities and competent mechanics, new 
trucks purchased for Nigeria in the United States or elsewhere, have 
a life expectancy of only about 6 months. This would seem to be an 
area of technical assistance in which the United States might make a 
real contribution. It should be explored by International Coopera- 
tion Administration officials with the view to providing for it in future 
programs. 
G. FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


By March of 1957, when the Gold Coast will be acquiring its inde- 
pendence, French West Africa will have attained a substantial meas- 
ureofautonomy. This is being achieved pursuant to the provisions of 
the so-called Loi Cadre of June 23, 1956, the reforms of which are 
already being attacked in the territories as obsolete. 

Agitation in favor of greater independence has undoubtedly been 
stimulated by the more advanced status which France has bestowed 
upon the Trust Territory of Togoland. There is, therefore, an at- 
mosphere of uncertainty concerning the precise direction which the 
political evolution of the seven territories of French West Africa will 
take. A contributing factor to the steadily expanding pressure to- 
ward nationalism is the influence of Cairo, through the Muslim reli- 
gion, and of Moscow, through the labor unions and schools. The force 
of Islam has been making itself felt particularly among the scores of 
black Africans who return each year as fanatic Mohammedans from 
El] Azzhar University in Cairo. International communism, carefully 
avoiding the raiment of communism, has likewise been accelerating its 
propaganda program. It is my conviction that a premature extension 
of independence to these territories, which do not appear ready for 
self-government, may produce grave difficulties. 

It is estimated that the total of procurement authorizations allocated 
by France to its overseas possessions for American supplies and ie 
ment amounted to $300 million between 1948 and 1952. Of this the 
sum of $70 million was channeled to French West Africa along with 
an additional $3 million of direct aid from the United States. These 
funds have been used on economic development projects, for road- 
building, mining, and transport equipment and the like. 

Since fiscal year 1952, United States aid to French West Africa has 
been negligible. We have no technical assistance program in the 
territory, as the French Government has been unwilling to receive 
American technicians for that purpose. 

As in other dependent territories, stringent regulations concerning 
imports, the establishment of businesses, foreign exchange and li- 
censes, have combined with preferential tariffs and the policy of pro- 
moting French trade to reduce the attractiveness of investment to 
foreign capital. Of a total of $340 million in postwar private invest- 
ment some $23 million have been invested by foreign interests princi- 
pally in mining or petroleum distribution. 


6. Unrrep Nations TecHnicaut ASSISTANCE 


In several of the countries I visited, technical assistance programs 
under the aegis of the United Nations were in operation. Since 1950 
Libya has received such assistance from a number of U. N. agencies 
which have been providing over 80 technicians in the fields of health, 
agriculture, and administration. The United Nations International 
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Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) conducts a school-feeding 
program in cooperation with the Libyan Government. Liberia has 
been the beneficiary of a U. N. program involving 20 eggs, 
amounting to over $150,000 sti Projects in irrigation, socia 
welfare, and community development are being conducted in the Gold 
Coast. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization, World Health Organiza- 
tion, United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
International Civil Aviation Organization, and United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization have been active in 
Ethiopia. However, the United States mission has operated in only 
three areas in which technical assistance is being furnished by these 
agencies: Public health, animal disease control, and community edu- 
cation. Generally, multilateral assistance is reputed to have certain 
advantages over bilateral aid; but in a number of respects the United 
States technical-assistance program in Ethiopia has tended to be more 
effective than that of the United Nations specialized agencies, doubt- 
less because the United States has resources which the United Nations 
agencies often lack to assist in completing a specific project. Because 
of this lack of funds for supplies and equipment in demonstration and 
training programs, the United Nations organizations have occasionally 
cuarnackad on our technical assistance activities so as to benefit b 
the equipment provided. The multilateral agencies have also mani- 
fested an overreadiness to take an undue share of the credit for a 
project in which United States assistance has been the major con- 
tribution. 

Apart from minor problems of this kind, relations between the 
United States and United Nations groups have been fairly satis- 
factory, with a reasonable degree of coordination. 


7. Sovrer Ai Errorts 


Until now economic aid activities (as distinguished from academic 
training and indoctrination) of the Soviet Union and its-satellites in 
Africa have been very limited. A vague offer of financial assistance 
accompanied Soviet overtures to Liberia to establish a diplomatic mis- 
sion, which was rejected. Ethiopia and Libya have received equip- 
ment and vehicles as part of the Soviet bloc contribution to the United 
Nations expanded technical assistance program. A quasi-technical 
assistance function is performed by an excellently run hospital in 
Addis Ababa which is staffed and operated by Soviet doctors. It also 
serves as a convenient medium for propagandizing needy patients. 
Elsewhere in Africa there are no Communist economic aid programs 
of any kind in operation. There is no doubt, however, that we can 
anticipate démarches by the Soviet Union in the future toward those 
countries which have newly acquired independent status. The Soviet 
bloc has been manifesting increasing interest in economic relations 
with South Africa and other countries. 


8. Prosecr Pusticity 


In some of the countries visited I found little or no indication to 
the people that the United States had anything to do with projects 
we are supporting. Thus, in Addis Ababa, a worthwhile crafts train- 
ing project is identified by a sign over the outer entrance merely as 
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“Her Imperial Majesty’s Handicraft School.” Nor was there any ex- 
ternal identification of the United States with the Agricultural Tech- 
nical School at Jimma, Ethiopia, which was organized and is being 
operated under an International Cooperation Administration contract 
with Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

By contrast, a prefabricated war memorial sent by Tito to the 
Emperor, and erected in the center of a principal city square, is plainly 
marked as the gift of Yugoslavia and greatly admired by the local 
population. coe 

A ain, near Tunis, a demonstration farm conducted by our mission 
is identified solely by a small sign with the words “Exploitation 
Pilote,” under which is found, in almost unnoticeable letters, the now 
meaningless symbol “FOA.” American Information Service libraries, 
earmarked to the public solely by the esoteric letters “USIS” inade- 
quately acquaint the public with the facilities made available. 

There seems to be an exaggerated reluctance on the part of officials 
administering our programs abroad to attribute any credit to the 
United States for projects to which the American taxpayer has been 
contributing. If this is pursuant to Washington mandate then some 
changes are clearly called for. Admittedly, we should not publish 
our support for underdeveloped areas on a scale to be offensive either 
to the host state or its people; but there is a happy medium which 
does not. necessitate a designed concealment of the assistance Amer- 
icans are giving to help those less fortunate than ourselves. 


9. Morate oF THE ForEIGN SERVICE 


Throughout the course of this study mission I found the morale 
of the United States Foreign Service personnel generally to be very 
high. This is particularly gratifying inasmuch as many of the coun- 
tries visited qualify as hardship posts in the starkest sense of the 
phrase. 

Housing ranks high on any priority list of factors contributing to 
morale. At some posts, staff housing was so far below the most ele- 
mental requirements as to impair work efficiency. To give but one 
example, staff members of the United States operations mission in 
Monrovia have been forced to utilize a dilapidated set of accommoda- 
tions provided by a former Navy installation. Not only are satisfac- 
tory residences virtually unavailable in the Monrovian real-estate 
market, but rentals exceed the prescribed quarters allowance by as 
much as 100 percent. 

The Department of State’s Office of Foreign Buildings has recently 
taken commendable steps to overcome housing deficiencies at African 
posts by lease and purchase; and it is to be hoped that corresponding 
improvements can be made in Monrovia, Taeelivit and other needy 
areas. 

Another subject of concern is that of recreation. I believe that the 
Department of State has given insufficient attention to providing ade- 
quate recreational facilities for American representatives of our 
African missions. It is not a question of pampering the Service when 
elementary means of relaxation are lacking; when such diversions as 
motion picture theaters, radio programs, and athletic facilities are 
nonexistent; when there is not even a daily newspaper and when the 
ordinary conduct of a household is accompanied te obstacles and 
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frustrations sufficient to make the average American housewife 
despair. 

Steps should also be taken to increase the amount available to 
Foreign Service officers as representation allowances, particularly for 
lower echelon personnel. In almost all countries, the sums provided 
for entertainment necessitated by official duties is so restricted as to 
require substantial outlays by these employees from their own savings. 
There is no reason why procedures for appropriate reimbursement 
should not be provided, at least within a reasonable maximum and 
under necessary accounting safeguards, in accordance with customary 
business practices. 

I am glad to report that, in general, I found our Foreign Service 
personnel to be of high caliber and to give evidence of a deep under- 
standing of the problems facing the countries to which they are 
accredited in Africa. As in other countries I have visited, I came 
away with a feeling of pride in the vital service which these men and 
women are performing for America, often at considerable inconveni- 
ence and the risk of serious health hazards. 


10. Osstacies TO Errective P’RoGRAMING 


I have already had occasion to call attention to some of the obstacles 
which hamper effective implementation of our programs in Africa. 
The difficulty of recruiting competent personnel to undertake projects 
agreed upon by the two governments, is a serious handicap. This 
was found to be the case in respect to certain projects in Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, and on one instance, in Liberia, where personnel require- 
ments could not be filled. 

There are two primary explanations for this shortcoming. First 
is the unavailability of trained technical personnel in the United 
States. Second, and doubtless an equally deterrent influence, is the 
nature of the living conditions found in the project area, from a health 
and a comfort standpoint. 

In a real sense, where serious personnel deficiencies develop, it at- 
tests to improper planning. It would seem preferable not to under- 
take to do a job, if we cannot furnish the manpower to perform it. 
The result can only be to foster resentment and diminish the prestige 
of the United States. ‘ 

Where a project is regarded as vital, yet no American personnel 
can be supplied, the alternatives are either to forego the project pos- 
sibly in favor of United Nations activity, or to give consideration to 
a relaxation of present requirements so as-to permit contract hiring 
of reliable foreign personnel, a solution which is not free from draw- 
backs. An increase in the salary levels might provide the inducement 
needed to fill the required quota of technicians. 

More fundamental is the congenital short-term defect by which our 
technical assistance programs have been straitjacketed. Many pro- 
jects require extended periods of time to complete er To be 
compelled to set program sights at the next fiscal year inevitably means 
unsatisfactory planning and waste. It may also discourage otherwise 
qualified personnel who are understandably unwilling to incur the 
inconvenience of transferring their homes to a foreign country for 
an uncertain stay. 
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The remedy, it seems to me, is congressional appropriations over 
longer periods of time, or at least, a declaration of policy calling for 
annual appropriations during such period. 


11. ConcLusIons 


On the whole, as I have already had occasion to mention in this 
report, our African program is proceeding satisfactorily within the 
limitations which have been set for it. Perha s not as much has been 
accomplished as might have been hoped for during the limited time 
it has been operating, but we are making progress; and the countries 
we have sought to help are not only grateful but can draw assurance 
from the knowledge that American assistance comes with no political 
strings attached. 

It is, of course, fitting that the United States should support the 
aspirations of dependent peoples who desire to achieve a national 
existence of their own. But these laudable and idealistic sentiments 
should not blind us to the risks inherent in encouraging less advanced 
on a to break prematurely with the metropolitan countries. It is a 

isservice to any people to turn it loose in the community of nations 
before it is ready to assume the responsibilities not only of govern- 
ment administration but of sustaining a satisfactory economic exist- 
ence. The economic difficulties which have troubled Libya point this 
up most clearly of all the countries in Africa I visted. To pay excessive 
homage to the concept of self-determination may bring in its wake a 
country’s future bondage and the delivery of an entire people to some 
alien domination. 

If, therefore, we support a country’s yearnings for national auton- 
omy it seems clear that we must also be prepared, in its interest as 
well as our own, to extend to it in an appropriate degree the kind of 
assistance which it requires to preserve that independence. 

Yet we should not be disturbed if the peoples of Africa, and par- 
ticularly the black races, tend to view with some reservation our 
desires to help them. During my visit to the Gold Coast, I was bluntly 
asked by a newspaperman how the United States could truly be con- 
cerned with the welfare of his people in view of the segregation prob- 
lem in the United States. Skepticism of our motives cannot be dis- 
pelled by any professed altruism on our part. It will only disappear 
when these people understand that their national aspirations and 
those of the United States coincide; and that it is to our advantage 
that the people of underdeveloped territories remain free. 

Africa stands on the threshhold of a burgeoning social and political 
upheaval. As country upon country enters the international scene 
newly independent, two doors invite them. One assures a continu- 
ation of their independence. The other may set them on a course 
leading inexorably to an alien yoke which is not the less tyrannous 
because its imperialism is concealed. 

What the United States does may well determine which door these 
nations willopen. Thestakesare high. The cost of American devel- 
opment and technical assistance is relatively so modest that to with- 
hold it would be tantamount to a dereliction of national duty. 
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APPENDIX A 
Itinerary: September-October 1956 


Leave— Arrive— Leave— Arrive— 
Sept. 4| New York... Sept. 29 | Capetown....- Johannesburg. 
Beek. 6 bikin cau caeuc Paris, France. Sept. 30 | Johannesburg_| Leopoldville. 
Sept. 7] Paris.......... Tunis. Oct. 3 | Leopoldville..| Accra, Gold Coast. 
Sept. 10 | Tumis......-.- Tripoli, Libya. Oct. 6] Accra......... Lagos, Nigeria. 
Sept. 14 | Tripoli_......- Khartoum, Sudan. Oct. 9 | Lagos........- Monrovia, Liberia. 
Sept. 17 | Khartoum__..} Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. |} Oct. 11 | Monrovia___-- Dakar, French West 
Sept. 22 | Addis Ababa..| Nairobi, Kenya. Africa. 
Sept. 24 | Nairobi_......| Salisbury, Rhodesia. Oct. 13 | Dakar_.......- Rabat, Morocco. 
Sept. 25 | Salisbury- --.- Johannesburg, South || Oct. 15 | Rabat__....... Paris, France. 

Africa. Oot; 17 } Paris....2...8. 

Sept. 27 | Johannesburg.| Pretoria, South Africa. CE 8 Lidskcesdtiteecen New York. 
Sept. 28 | Pretoria....... Capetown, South Africa. 


Nore.—All travel was by commercial airlines except between Tripoli and Khartoum, where commercial 
air service was not available, and between Dakar and Paris where such service was impracticable for the 
scheduled itinerary. 


APPENDIX B 


Eapenses of Senator Theodore Francis Green, member, and Alwyn V. Freeman, 
staff member, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, September 4 to October 
18, 1956 

DOLLAR EXPENSES 


Viwk POCO TR sitesi wieettininiae spins eingieginniinitnataagiaas $2. 00 
Maps, books and: other, ACTS. — 2 si geet einien nina 5. 00 
COND FTO anche see cgeicteces inp deeienieetcciatinsininscenideaibakasleteniaieakaiinmial 23. 20 
Baggage tranefer and potter feet... kn necicinalionmadenambincionns 38. 44 
Postage, telephone, and telegraph_........-..-...----..-..-_..~.-.... 2. 84 
Bank fee for travelers checks issued_____..--........<--........- 28. 00 

Per diem in lieu of subsistence, not covered by counterpart funds: 
Sept. 3-4: En route (2 days at $12 each) -.--.-----.-----------... 48. 00 
Sept. 14: Bn route (1 day at $12 each) ic. none ss e 24. 00 
Sept. 24: En route (1 day at $12 each._..........---- 24. 00 
Sept. 26: Hin route (1 day at SES CRG bic es 24. 00 
Sept. 26-29: South Africa (4 days at $12 each) ....-...-_______ 96. 00 
Sept. 30: En route (1 day at $12 each) ...........4.......... 24. 00 
Oct. 1-3: Belgian Congo (3 days at $12 each) --...--...__--_____ 72. 00 
Oct. 4-6: Gold Coast (3 days at $12 each) -..---.--_--_----_.__ 72. 00 
Oct. 7-8: Nigeria (2 dayne At GIS GGGR ) ao tk cite 48. 00 
Oct. 9: Ba soute (2 Gay Ge GER COC imc eccin tien neecune 24. 00 
Oct. 10-11: Liberia (2 days at $18 each) .-.-.---_----.-_.__.. 72. 00 
Oct. 12-13: French West Africa (2 days at $14 each)---._-____ 56. 00 
Oct. 15: Bin route (1 day at Ge ORG ni ct SS 24. 00 
Oct. 18: En route (day. at Gi2 dachi) i104 24. 00 
DCR ic taka pk Rdnnin cient neialed. se 731. 48 
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Lapenses of Senator Theodore Francis Green, member, and Alwyn V. Freeman, 
staff member, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, September 4 to October 
18, 1956—Continued 

COUNTERPART EXPENSES 


Sept. 5-6 (French francs, Paris, 35,235) $100. 67 
Sept. 7-9 (French francs, Tunis, 27,160) 77. 62 
Sept. 10-12 (Libyan pounds, Tripoli, 40.90) . 52 
Sept. 15-16 (Egyptian pounds, Khartoum, 72.36) 202. 62 
Sept. 17-21 (Ethiopian dollars, Addis Ababa, 260) . 83 
Sept. 22-23 (East African shillings, 292) . 88 
Oct. 14 (Moroccan frances, Rabat, 19,100) . 57 
Oct. 15-16 (French francs, Paris, 37,205) . 30 


1 Includes cost of chartered air transportation ($199.82) for study mission and embassy 
staff from Khartoum to Wad Medani, the headquarters of the Gezira canalization scheme. 

2Includes cost of air transportation for mission and embassy staff from Addis Ababa 
to Jimma Agricultural Technical School. 


NotTr.—Commercial airline tickets, Washington to Washington, were paid for in counter- 
part Italian lira by the Department of State. 
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